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REPORT ON THE STUDY OF RETARDATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF INDIANAPOLIS, 1 908-191 1 



GEORGE A. MIRICK 
Acting Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis 



In the spring of 1908, as a result of discussions in the meetings 
of the supervising principals, and of some informal investigations, 
the superintendent of schools, Dr. C. N. Kendall, arranged that 
a full report of retarded pupils be made at the time of the term 
promotions in June. (The school year is divided into two terms, 
one closing January 31, the other closing June 15.) 

In carrying out this arrangement, the following blank was pre- 
pared : 

Indianapolis Public Schools 
REPORT ON PUPILS WHO HAVE BEEN RETARDED IN THEIR PROMOTION 

This report is to be made out in duplicate at the close of each term. One copy is to be filed with the principal of the 
building, the other to be sent to the school office. 

This report is for statistical purposes only. All pupils therefore should be included in the reckoning who have been regis- 
tered during the term, provided they have not left school, moved from the city, or been transferred to another building. 

C N. KENDALL, Sup't of Schools. 



Name 



Age' 



Grade 



S 3 
3 10 : 






Causes of 

RETARDATIONf 



Zu 



SP 



Subjects Failed raf 






Remarks 



* A pupil is five years old until he is six, etc. 

t Indicate the causes which apply to each case and the 
subjects failed in with an X in the proper column. 

% No child should be classed as mentally defective who has 
been able to reach the sixth grade. Below the sixth grade, 
class those as mentally defective only whom the Director of 
Physical Training or the Supervising Principal has so classed. 



Number of Pupils belonging to Grade 



School . 



Date. 



Teacher. 
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Reports on these blanks have been made by each teacher in the 
city each half-year since June, 1908. 

Reduced to percentages, the retardations may be tabulated as 
follows: The iB record is not here included, for reasons explained 
later. The June, 1909, record has been accidentally destroyed. 



TABLE OF RETARDATIONS 

Figures Represent Percentages 

White Schools 



Grades 



June 1908 



Jan. 1909 



June 1909 



Jan. 1910 



June 1910 



Jan. 1911 



June 191 1 



iB 

iA 
2B 
2A 
3B 
3A 
4 B 
4 A 
SB 
SA 
6B 
6A 
7 B 
7 A 
8B 
8A 



8.0 

9.6 

12.0 

138 
14.0 
16.7 
14.0 
14.0 
14-5 
130 
13.0 

150 
131 
10.8 

3° 



5-8 

5-i 
7-i 
8.2 

8.3 
8-3 
8.1 
8.6 

6.5 

6.0 
6.2 
7.0 

5° 

4.6 
1.0 



7.0 

5-2 

6.2 

6.8 

8.9 

8.5 

8.8 

7-5 
6.0 
6.2 
4-7 
3-3 
4-i 
2-3 
o. 1 



6-3 
6.6 

4-9 
6.1 

7-8 



Colored Schools 



iB 
iA 
2B 

2A 
3B 
3A 
4 B 
4 A 
SB 
5A 
6B 
6A 
7B 
7A 
8B 
8A 



4.6 
6.9 
8.0 
8.7 
11. o 
9.0 
6.9 
6.7 
7.0 
5-4 
5-4 
4.8 
2.0 
1.8 
0.7 



6.1 
6.1 
7-9 
3-7 
4-2 
10.6 
o-S 
8.7 
6-3 
4.2 
4.2 

4-2 
4-2 
2.1 
0.7 



7-8 

7.6 

18. s 

9.6 

5-6 
5-8 

io-3 
11. 1 

9-3 

9.6 

18.0 

27-5 
27.0 

14-7 



As the table for white schools includes the records of approxi- 
mately 24,000 children and that for the colored schools includes 
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the records of only about 2,500 children, the table for the white 
schools has been taken for purposes of general study. 

TABLE OF RETARDATIONS IN WHITE SCHOOLS GRAPHICALLY 
REPRESENTED 
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The reports of the "Retardation" of June, 1908, were tabulated 
and were studied in the meetings of the supervising principals 
during the fall term. Some of the facts brought to light were : 

1. An excessive retardation was reported in a few schools. 

2. The "crests" of retardation were in the 4B and 7B grades. 

3. Among the causes of retardation "mental defect" was 
frequently given, even in the seventh and eighth grades. (The 
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first blank has no footnote limiting the use of the term "mental 
defect.") 

4. Among the causes of retardation "mathematics" was very 
prominent, with attention called to "lack of reasoning power." 

5. Another prominent cause of retardation was "oral reading." 

6. Many cases of retardation were reported of pupils several 
years over age for their grades, although they were not reported 
as mentally defective. 

The results of this study of the "Retardation Reports" were: 

1. An investigation by the supervising principal of these facts 
and of their causes in each district. (In Indianapolis a supervising 
principal is assigned to a district varying in size from fifteen to 
fifty teachers. The supervising principal is responsible for effi- 
ciency of instruction and grading of pupils in the district.) 

2. A recognition of the fact that supervising principals and 
teachers were not thinking alike on the matter of the promotion of 
doubtful children. 

3. A confirmation of the suspicion that the real mentally 
defective child was a factor in general retardation. 

4. The opening of two additional schools for mentally defective 
children and the fixing of a standard for judging of such children. 
One school for mentally defective pupils had been started before 
1908. The next blank contained the footnote regarding this class 
of children. 

5. The placing of "special teachers" in buildings where the 
need was greatest, to study and help retarded pupils. There are 
now eight such teachers in the city. A careful record is kept of 
the work of each teacher, and it appears from these records, made 
by the supervising principals, that each teacher helps from fifty to 
seventy-five children to make their promotion each term. 

6. That two studies stood out prominently as stumbling blocks: 
mathematics and oral reading. In mathematics much of the 
"explanation" or "reasoning" work required proved to be poorly 
graded and too elaborate. 

7. Evidence was seen that in determining promotions too 
much emphasis was placed on memory proficiency, especially in 
the upper grades, and too little credit was given to the child's 
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mental ability, general interests, bodily conditions, and possible 
improvement during vacation. 

8. The discovery that a particularly high standard was held 
in mind at certain grades because of the assumed special difficulties 
or hazards to be met in the next grade. This was conspicuously 
true in grades 4B and 7B. 

In general, there was evident on the part of all in charge of the 
children an attitude toward accepted standards of judgment and 
toward habitual practices by which they were restudied and the 
course of study was somewhat modified. 

It became evident early in this investigation into retardation 
that the first grade was a problem by itself. In Indianapolis the 
first-grade pupils enter in largest numbers in September and April. 
If they are six years of age they may enter at other times, and some- 
what large additions are registered at the beginning of the winter 
term, February 1 . The first-grade pupils go to school one session 
only — one group of forty-five in the morning and another group 
of thirty in the afternoon. The first-grade teacher therefore has un- 
der her instruction about seventy-five pupils. Many of these pupils 
are so irregular in attendance that this first term is of little tangible 
value. The first-grade teachers have found it difficult to classify 
these pupils for statistical purposes. The reports were so various 
that they gave little reliable information. In June a report was 
made on the following blank : 

Indianapolis Public Schools 

REPORT ON PROMOTIONS AND RETARDATIONS 

Grades iB and iA 

Note. — Teachers are asked to report all iB and iA pupils on this blank. The individual report 
of retarded pupils need not be made out for these grades. 

Note. — Please make these reports in duplicate — one copy to be given to supervising principal and 
one to be sent to school office with blank entitled Report of Retarded Pupils. 



iB Grade 





Less than 
2 Mo. 


2-3 
Mo. 


3-4 
Mo. 


4-S 
Mo. 


5-6 
Mo. 


6-7 
Mo. 


7-8 
Mo. 


8-S 

Mo. 


More than 
9 Mo. 


Total number present* 




















Number not advanced to iA 
grade 
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Total number present 

Number not advanced to 2B 
grade 



* Children are here scheduled by their attendance, not by their membership. A full and accurate 
account of all first-grade pupils is desired. This report should therefore include all the different iB and 
rA pupils who have been enrolled during the current term, except those transferred to other schools. 
Those who are not members when this report is made out, but who will return, should be included. 



Date 

Supervising Principal. 



School No.. 
Teacher . . . 



The increased interest in the retarded child resulted in some 
very interesting experiments and related investigations by several 
supervising principals and teachers. There was a clear and uniform 
suggestion lurking in all these experiments and inquiries — namely, 
that our promotions were based too largely on a small number of 
the factors involved in the problem of the child's fitness to go on; 
too exclusive attention seemed to have been given to the factors 
enumerated below in column "A," while the factors enumerated in 
column "B" had not been given due consideration. 



1. In how many of the required sub- 
jects of study has the pupil failed? 
Daily marks. Tests. 

2. How much has been the absence ? 

3. What have been the delinquencies 
of conduct? 



B 

1. In which of the required subjects of 
study has the pupil succeeded ? 

2. In those subjects in which a pupil 
failed, was the failure total or partial ? 

3. If the failure was either total or 
partial could it be made good in next 
grade provided pupil worked ? 

4. Provided the failure was complete 
in one subject, as in mathematics, does 
the failure appear to be due to inability 
to comprehend or to slow maturing ? If 
the latter, may this failure be made good 
at time of review in later grades ? 

5. If failure is due to omission of some 
parts of curriculum, as in geography, may 
omissions be made good in later grades ? 

6. Has the pupil "gotten on" with the 
present teacher? How much of the fail- 
ure is due to unadaptability to teachers 
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or to accidental environmentin the school- 
room? 

7. What is the general intelligence of 
the child? 

8. Is the child a "static" or a "devel- 
oping" individual? May the possi- 
bilities of change of environment and 
teachers, a summer's vacation, or the 
stimulus of "trial" be legitimately given 
large consideration in determining pro- 
motion? 

The first column contains the tangible, measurable, markable 
factors in the problem. They are also largely negative in char- 
acter — an inventory of failures rather than of successes. 

The second column contains the factors which are more vital, 
but less visible. It seemed to be true that we were judging 
that a child could not succeed in the grade beyond, provided 
he had failed in two or more of the fundamental studies of the 
school curriculum- — this failure established in case of doubt by 
written or oral tests. The question persistently formulated itself, 
''Are we judging right ? " 

Light had been thrown on this question by a rough study which 
was made by one of the supervising principals. He wished to 
find out the effect of retardation on pupils of fourteen years of age 
and over. He found that in a relatively large number of instances 
these children had not returned to school. Those who had returned 
seemed indifferent. After a private talk with groups of those who 
were yet in school he advanced them arbitrari y on trial. The 
teachers understood and were sympathetic. The largest part of 
those then advanced did as well as they had previously done. A 
few took a higher standing in school than they had before taken. 
Some failed. 

Thus it appeared to be true that where it was judged the child 
could not succeed by promotion and on trial he did succeed, in 
every such case, we had judged wrong. To bring this phase of 
the retardation problem strikingly to the attention of all and 
to enlarge the study of it the following blank was sent to each 
teacher : 
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Indianapolis Public Schools 

REPORT ON PUPILS PROMOTED OUT OF THE REGULAR ORDER AND 

ON TRIAL 

During Term February i to June 16, 191 1 
Irregular Promotions 

Note. — By Irregular Promotions is meant promotions made after the term has opened. These 
may have been on trial, but if made after the term has opened, they should be recorded in this schedule. 

Noie. — Please make out in duplicate — one copy to be given to supervising principal, the other copy 
to be sent to the school office with the blank on Report of Retarded Pupils. 



Grades 


iB 


iA 


2B 


2A 


3B 


3A 


4 B 


4 A 


5B 


5A 


6B 


6A 


7B 


?A 


8B 


8A 


Total 

Failures 


— 














— 













Promotions on Trial 

Note. — By Promotions on Trial is meant promotions made with trial conditions in January at time 
regular promotions were made. 



Grades 


iB 


iA 


2B 


2A 


3B 


3A 


4 B 


4A 


5B 


SA 6B 


6A 


7B 


7A 


8B 


8A 


Total 


— 










Failures 









Date 

Supervising Principal. 



School No. . 
Teacher. . . 



It was inevitable that the entire problem of grading should be 
drawn into discussion as a result of this study of retardation. 
Supervising principals and teachers began to compare the relative 
ability of the pupils and to test whether or not each was working 
at his educative best. 

Several deductions of importance were drawn from this dis- 
cussion : 

i. The course of study should be thought of as a means by 
which the development of a growing child may be helped, not as 
an end at which the child stops or a standard by which this devel- 
opment is to be exclusively measured. It is not a ladder by which a 
human mind is to climb, but a dietary by which it is to be nour- 
ished. Inasmuch as the course of study is in process of constant 
change it should not be taken too seriously. 
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2. The teacher who has had the child for an entire term is not 
the best final judge of the question of the promotion of a "doubt- 
ful" pupil. The "personal equation," the fear of the criticism of 
the next teacher, the schoolroom standards, influence too often 
when the matter is left entirely to the teacher. 

There seemed to be only one way of determining with certainty 
whether or not a pupil should be promoted. That way was to 
"put it up to him," to let him try. 

Seven schools were chosen in different parts of the city in which, 
in June of this year, every child was promoted. Those who would 
not have been promoted or who would have been promoted on 
trial if the customary plan had been followed were tabulated, so 
that they could be identified the following term. 

The plan involves a six weeks' period of trial. The teachers 
are asked not to force these children to unusual efforts during the 
trial period. At the end of six weeks those whom the teachers feel 
would be benefited by repeating the previous grade work will be 
put back. 

The results of this experiment will not be known until about 
November i. 

An analysis was made of the reports on retardation for the term 
closing January, 191 1, to find out what effect large numbers in a 
room had on retardation. 

A single table is given in full showing the facts for 42 fourth 
grades throughout the city. This detailed table is followed by a 
general table summarizing the results for all other grades. The 
letters A and B designate respectively schools made up of 35 to 40 
pupils (A) and schools made up of from 44 to 51 pupils (B). 
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School Membership 


Total Retarded 


School Membership 


Total Retarded 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 




46 




8 


37 




7 






45 




3 


37 




3 




39 




3 




38 




8 






45 




12 


38 




3 






46 




13 


35 




2 






44 




5 


37 




1 




35 




2 




39 




6 






46 




8 


39 




2 




36. 


45 


1 


7 


40 


46 


4 


8 


38 




8 




40 




6 






45 
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36 




3 






51 




9 




47 




6 




46 




6 




46 




4 




47 
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37 
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45 
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36 
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38 




5 






46 
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45 




3 




45 




1 


40 




5 






47 




2 


38 




4 




















40 




2 




Pupils... 868 


873 


86 


120 


40 




3 




Schools . . 23 


19 






39 




4 













Average retardation in 23 schools, 33-40 pupils 3.8 pupils 

Average retardation in 19 schools, 44-51 pupils 6.3 pupils 

Per cent of retardation in 23 schools, 35-40 pupils oo T V pupil 

Per cent of retardation in 19 schools, 44-51 pupils 13^ pupil 
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119 


9.1 


14.2 


3-5 


50 


26 


30 


996 


1397 


73 


133 


7 


3 


95 
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42 


23 


19 


868 


873 


86 


I20 
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8 


13-7 
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38 


25 


13 


955 


608 


72 


56 


7 


6 


9.2 
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31 


20 


II 


765 


509 


75 


40 


9 


8 


8.0 


3 


7 


28 


18 


IO 


682 


470 


60 


47 


8 


8 


10. 


3 


3 


23 


15 


8 


557 


383 


32 


20 


5-7 


5-2 


2 


1 



I 



II.. 
III.. 

IV.. 
V... 
VI.. 
VII. 
VIII 
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SUMMARY 

Schools, Grades II-VI 

no schools with membership 35-40 

g 1 schools with membership 44-51 

Number of schools in which not more than 3 pupils were retarded 

Membership 35-40 74 

Membership 44-51 35 

Number of schools retarding 4, 5, or 6 pupils 

Membership 35-40 25 

Membership 44-51 30 

Number of schools retarding 7 or 8 pupils 

Membership 35-40 8 

Membership 44-51 15 

Number of schools retarding more than 8 pupils 

Membership 35-40 3 

Membership 44-51 n 

Note. — Attention is called to the fact that the June retardation line on 
the graphic representation is possibly affected by the experiment referred to 
in the report — of promoting all the children "on trial" in eight buildings. 
The retardation of this term may be increased by later demotions due to the 
failure of some of these children to keep their places. 

It should be understood that this article is of the nature of a report 
simply; that the statistics are considered as suggestive only; that in no sense 
are conclusions final; that these figures are not the statistics of the most 
important factors, but only of partial results, which we consider valuable 
merely as a basis for further discussion and investigation. 



